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THE SOUTH SETS THE PACE 
Virginia 

The long and arduous campaign for a better child labor 
law, conducted by the Virginia Child Labor Committee, 
has met with the success it deserved. The bill was passed 
by the Senate with only one opposing’ vote and by the 
House with only 11 opposing votes and has been signed by 
the Governor. 

The final provisions of the bill were the result of dis- 
cussion and compromise, an essential part of the process 
of raising child labor standards. At times it is discouraging 
to the promoting group, which has set out to make the 
child labor law of the state as good as the best, to see its 
original bill shot through with concessions and amend- 
ments. On another page of this issue of The American 
Child is a column of “Myths and Facts’ which illustrate 
the kind of objections which have to be dealt with over and 
over in the process of promoting an improved child labor 
law. Though some of the ‘myths’ sound as if they dated 


. from the early days of child labor legislation, state legisla- 


tive groups and field workers of the National Child Labor 
Committee can testify that they crop up with unbelievable 
frequency in every current legislative campaign. 

The Virginia Committee was successful in retaining the 
major provisions of its bill even though~concessions had 
to be made, both before and after its introduction in the 
General Assembly. The 16 year age limit for employment 
during school hours and for employment in manufacturing 
establishments and canneries came through without damag- 
ing amendments, as did the 8 hour day, 40 hour week for 
minors under 18, and the work permit requirements under 
18. Night work hours for minors of 16 and 17 were 
changed to permit boys of 16 and 17 to work until mid- 
night and girls of 16 and 17 to work until 11 p.m. or 
10 p.m. if attending school. As reported in the February 
issue of The American Child, inclusion of agriculture in 
the age, hour and permit requirements had to be given up, 
except for the 16 year limit during school hours. 

With the enactment of this bill, Virginia now has com- 
pulsory education and child labor standards which entitle it 
to a place in the front rank of states. The Virginia Child 
Labor Committee plans to turn its attention to problems 
of enforcement so that maximum benefits will be achieved 
from the new legal standards. 


Kentucky 

Action on the Kentucky bill followed rapidly on the 
heels of the Virginia bill. The bill was not introduced until 
February 26 but on March 4, the House had passed it by a 
vote of 47 to 12 and on. March 15 the Senate passed it by 
a vote of 26 to 6. Agriculture and domestic service had to 
be eliminated from all provisions of the bill before it was 


introduced but otherwise the provisions of the bill .were 


not seriously modified in its passage through the~Legisla- 
ture. All major provisions were retained—the 16 year limit 
for employment during school hours and for manufacturing 
employment and messenger service at any time; the 14 year 
limit for employment outside of school hours; the 8 hour 
day, 40 hour week under 18 and limitation of hours of 
part-time work for minors under 18 attending school; the 
night work, hazardous occupations and work permit regu- 
lations to 18 years. 

It looked for awhile as if even the provision which in- 
cluded street trades in the age and hour limits for work 
outside of school hours would survive when the bill passed 
the House without amendments to exempt newsboys. How- 
ever, the Senate went to the rescue of the newspapers by 
inserting an exemption in the bill for newsboys on sched- 
uled routes. The real news about the proposed regulation 
of street trades was provided by the Louisville Courier- 
Journal which gave strong editorial support to the pro- 
visions of the bill and specifically endorsed the inclusion 
of street trades in the age and hour standards for part-time 
work. Support of street trades regulations by a leading 
newspaper is so unusual that the editorial is reprinted on 
page 2 of this issue of The American Child. 


Mississippi 
It looked for a time as if the Mississippi child labor bill, 


prepared by the Children’s Code Commission, were makin 
(Continued on page 4) 
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FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Lazelle Alway has been in the field practically continu- 
ously since last November assisting the Virginia Child 
Labor Committee and the Kentucky Consumers League in 
the promotion and enactment of child labor bills. Now that 
both the Kentucky and Virginia bills have been passed, this 
“off” legislative year will have been a productive one. 

Roland Artigues has been in Texas recently discussing 
with the Texas Social Welfare Association preliminary 
plans for promotion of a child labor bill in the 1949 legis- 
lative session. He will give full time during the months of 
May and June to the Louisiana Legislative Council which 
asked the National Child Labor Committee to make his 
services available during the State legislative session. Col- 
orado has also requested Mr. Artigues’ full-time services for 
six months to work on child labor and compulsory education 
bills for the Colorado Children’s Code Commission. 
Whether the arrangement can be worked out depends on 
the amount of active promotion work that state groups in 
Texas and Colorado decide to undertake for 1949. Miss 
Alway had a difficult time keeping up with two adjacent 
states like Virginia and Kentucky; Colorado and Texas are 
not exactly adjacent territory for a field worker if bills be- 
come active in both states at the same time. 


WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


HE House Appropriations Committee, after holding 
hearings on U. S. Department of Labor appropriations, 
retained the child labor research and advisory work in the 
Wage and Hour Division instead of returning it to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. House approval of this Com- 
mittee action is a foregone conclusion but it is hoped that 
the Senate, which took action last year to keep this program 
in the Bureau of Labor Standards, will act this year to return 
it to the Bureau of Labor Standards. Mrs. Zimand will 
appear at the Senate hearings for the National Child Labor 
Committee to testify in favor of the transfer. Favorable 
action by the Senate would then require agreement to the 
transfer by a Senate-House Conference Committee. 
Hearings have been held recently in the Senate on the 
National School Health Services bill (S. 1290) . The House 
held hearings last July at which the National Child Labor 
Committee presented testimony in support of the bill. The 
Committee has advised the Subcommittee on Health of.the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of its 
interest in the bill and its belief that it should receive favor- 
able action. 
Federal aid to education has become an outstanding na- 


tional issue. Articles in newspapers and popular magazines, 
radio plugs, speeches by leading educators and debates on 
the public-private school issue have made the country fed- 
eral-aid conscious as it has never been in previous years 
when there were few protagonists outside the ranks of 
teachers’ organizations. The National Education Associa- 
tion, which has been responsible for developing this broad 
base of support, has made available excellent factual mate- 
rial showing the need for federal aid. Two new publications 
—Federal Aid Is Imperative and Still Unfinished—are now 
available for those who want the latest facts on state School 
expenditures and resources. The first pamphlet is available 
free of charge; the second at 25 cents a copy. 

Whether Congress passes the federal aid bill at this ses- 
sion remains to be seen. The non-public school issue is still 
a stumbling block, and the objective of the present Congress 
is to cut, not add to, the federal budget. 

Amendment of the child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act is also uncertain. Though the Secretary of Labor 
and the Wage-Hour Administrator have recommended the 
change in wording to include all establishments engaged in 
interstate commerce, questions of wage rates and increased 
coverage are the major issues and revision of the child labor 
provisions may be sidetracked in deciding these issues. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORTS STREET TRADES 
STANDARDS 


E take pleasure in reprinting the following edi- 

torial which was published in The Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Kentucky, on March 8, 1948. The editorial not 
only gave understanding support to the bill to revise the 
Kentucky child labor law as a “constructive and reasonable”’ 
measure but specifically mentioned, as one of the construc- 
tive steps, the provisions of the bill as it passed the House, 
which set the same age and hour standards for “‘street work 
of any sort” as for any other kind of part-time work. 
Though the bill was amended in the Senate (see page 1), 
The Courier-Journal’s endorsement of the street trades pro- 
visions was one of the outstanding—and encouraging— 
events of the campaign. 


New Child-Labor Bill Is Constructive Step 


Like most social aims, a law to restrict child labor has always 
found the going hard. The problem is tied in with customs, 
varying standards and needs, environment, notions of individual 
rights and many things besides. People are apt to cling stub- 
bornly to the idea that what was good enough for them and 
their forebears is good enough for their children. Where habits 
of work and opinions of enterprise are deep-rooted, the progress 
toward a satisfactory law is slow. It must be taken step by step. 

The proposed new child-labor law for Kentucky, now ap- 
proved by the House, 47 to 12, is one of these steps. It is far 
from being a completely prohibitive bill. In the way of most 
reforms, it is a compromise. It meets tradition and also imper- 
fections in the school system. But it contains more exact defi- 
nitions and limits. It should be easier of enforcement because 
spots of vagueness in the present law are removed. 

One of the best features of the proposed new law is its great 
concern with the principle of supervision where juveniles are 
permitted to work in business or industry. For example, work 
permits are to be necessary for children 16 or 17 years old, 
so as to give a check on the nature of employment. This is to 
make sure that those under 18 years shall not, under any cir- 
cumstances, work in hazardous jobs. And these jobs are defined 
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so Clearly, in 16 groups, that supervision will be almost auto- 
matic. 


It is sought to place a larger responsibility on schools in the 
matter of problem children. The provision for work permits 
to those of 14 to 18 who “are incapable of profiting from fur- 
ther instruction available” calls for checking by the Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Relations and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. It may not be so easy to shuffle off unwanted or 
troublesome children. It might even follow that improvement 
of schooling, in the development of special classes or methods, 
will be helped. There would be a way to supervise more closely 
the child under 16 who is excused from school as being not 
quite bright or tractable. 


Another step is that of setting 14 years as the definite mini- 
mum below which a child may not be employed, even in vaca- 
tion or after-school work. Still another is the reduction from 
48 hours to 40 hours a week of the time a child under 18 will 
be permitted to work. Street work of any sort is forbidden boys 
under 14, girls under 18; and forbidden boys 14 to 16 except 
after school hours. 

The stock objection to child-labor laws, that they would pre- 
vent farm work or work at home even under direction of the 
children’s parents, is answered. These classifications of work 
are removed from the bill’s restrictions entirely. So also are odd 
jobs, like cutting grass, shovelling snow and removing ashes. 

There is much to commend the bill as constructive and rea- 
sonable. In its restrictions against dangerous work, ‘“‘on or in 
connection with power-driven machinery,” fears of sweat-shop 
exploitation of the immature and inexperienced worker should 
be removed. The emphasis is on the child and his opportunity for 
natural development in safety. With these things in mind, the 
old tendency to approach this sort of legislation in emotion and 
preconceived thinking should be discouraged. 


MYTHS AND FACTS 
Page One of 
The Field Worker's Handbook 


MytH—Child labor laws prevent children from learning the 
discipline and value.of work. 


Fact—Child labor laws permit children of any age to do chores 
at home or for the neighbors. The purpose of child labor 
laws is to keep children under 16 in school; to permit chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 to take jobs after school and during the 
summer months; and to protect health and welfare of em- 
ployed children 14 through 17 by regulating hours of work 
and prohibiting extra-hazardous employment. 


MytH—Parents know what's good for their children — they 
should decide when and how much they can work. 


Fact—The education of children has not been left to parental 
decision. Overworking children is as serious for their future 
usefulness as undereducating them and the state has an equal 
concern to prevent them from being handicapped on either 
count by setting minimum legal standards. 


MytH—Farm work and domestic service are wholesome occu- 


pations for children and should not be included in child labor 
laws. 


Fact—Neither occupation is an acceptable substitute for school 
and children who miss school for such work join our “home 
grown” group of adult illiterates. Commercial farm and 
domestic work are entirely different from work done on the 
home farm or in the child’s own home, to which child labor 
laws do not apply, and should be included in the age and 
hour provisions for all types of commercial employment. 


MytH—Newsboys should not be included in child labor laws 
because being a newsboy is the best training for future suc- 
cess—and boys who spend their free time delivering news- 
papers don’t become juvenile delinquents. 

Fact—Ex-newsboys in ‘‘success jobs’ make the headlines; ex- 
newsboys in reform schools or prisons do not. Also the 10 
or 12 year old boy who gets up at 4 a.m. to deliver papers 
has to be a superman to do as well in school as the boy who 
gets the normal amount of sleep—and his parents are the ones 
who usually get the ‘‘business training.” : 


MytH—Needy children must be exempted from child labor and 
compulsory education laws to help support themselves—or 
their widowed mothers. 


Fact—Public funds, not child labor, are the answer in cases of 
economic need. 


MytH—Children under 16 who can’t get along in school should 
go to work. 

Fact—Most childrén who can’t get along in school are not 
morons—what they need is the right kind of education and 
guidance. Otherwise they won’t ‘get along”’ in industry either. 


MytH—Work permits are nothing but red tape—if a child is 
of legal age that’s enough. 

Fact—Proof of legal age is needed. Without a permit, neither 
the employer nor the labor inspector knows the child’s legal 
age. Enforcement is a farce without permits. 


MytH—Permits for 14 and 15 year olds may be necessary but to 
require permits for 16 and 17 year olds is ridiculous. 

Fact—Some 14 year olds can pass as 16 going to the movies 
and some 16 year olds are accused of being 14. Guess work 
won't do for employers and labor inspectors and regulation 
of hours, night work and hazardous occupations through 17 
years makes evidence of age necessary to prevent violations. 


MytH—If children get hurt in industrial accidents, it is because 
they are careless. 

Fact—It is a fact that children are careless and therefore they 
will continue to get hurt in industry if laws do not keep them 


out of hazardous occupations. Employers of children are care- 
less too. 


MytH—Free education in the United States gives every child 
equal op portunity to make good. — 

Fact—A child must be careful which state he is born-in if he 
wants an equal chance to make good. If he picks the right 
state, he can have 60 times more money spent on his education 
each year than he can if he picks the wrong state. His skin 
should be the right color too. 


HOW ABOUT ENFORCEMENT? 


ASSING a child labor law is one thing—getting it en- 
forced is another. No law is enforced without citizen 
backing and many citizens feel that they know very little 
about child labor laws. If it is proposed to raise the stand- 
ards of a state law some citizens express doubt because they 
do not know whether the existing standards are being 
enforced; other citizens express doubt because they think 
that existing standards are not being enforced and therefore 
it would be futile to advocate higher standards; other citi- 
zens who want good enforcement are at a loss to know how 
to get it. 
The National Child Labor Committee has brought out a 
new publication, The Force in Enforcement, which sets 
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forth in nine easily read and pointedly illustrated pages 
what the citizen needs to know and do about enforcement. 
“But—Isn’t There a Law?” “Take a Look at What’s Hap- 
pening!” ‘Ask the Right Questions!” ‘‘Enforcement—A 
Force or a Farce in Your State?”’ are sample headings which 
show that this publication is designed for practical use—not 
for dusty shelves. It was prepared by Lazelle D. Alway of 
the National Child Labor Committee staff and is based on 
questions she has met in her field experience. Single copies 
are available free of charge from the national office; two or 
more copies are 5 cents each. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


THE HiGH SCHOOL Has YET TO REACH Its FuLt STATURE. 
By Harold Spears. The American School Board Journal, 
March 1948. 


Mr. Spears, Curriculum Coordinator of the San Francisco 
Public Schools, points out in this frank and pertinent article 
that although in-migration has increased San Francisco's 
population 33% in the last five years, school enrollment in 
grades 9-12 has decreased 19%. With this population in- 
crease, declining birth rate figures cannot be used as an 
excuse for the drop and Mr. Spears challenges the validity 
of this excuse for the country as a whole by saying: ‘“‘Regard- 
less of our desire as educators to hide behind the birthrate 
statistics in the face of this mounting evidence that our high 
schools are still highly selective institutions, such statistics 
just aren’t big enough to shelter us. In the average American 
school system, one of every three students who enter the 
ninth grade will leave before he reaches the twelfth year. 
There is nothing new or startling about this fact, just as 
there is nothing new or startling about the secondary school 
curriculum. Large cities especially need to attack with re- 
newed vigor the question of the form and function of the 
school program above the sixth grade.” 


In comparing San Francisco’s reduced enrollment with 
other cities, Mr. Spears finds that the decreases in high 
school enrollment since 1939 run from 39% in some cities 
to 13% in others. “For a sizeable percentage of American 
youth,” says Mr. Spears, “attending high school is appar- 
ently something to do when there is nothing more important 
to occupy them . . . youth from state to state are highly con- 
sistent in their attitudes about the merchandise on the count- 
ers of our secondary schools.”’ 


San Francisco has been studying the facts of the situation 
as a basis for setting up a program to correct conditions. It 
now knows that the schools lose one third of the students 
from every 9th grade class before that class graduates; that 
failures in the 9th grade are 50% higher than in the 10th, 
11th and 12th grades combined; and it knows in which sub- 
jects the highest percentage of failures occurs—foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics. ‘““The relationship of failure in 
school performance to school dropout needs no elabora- 
tion,” Mr. Spears says. “If the numbers of repeating stu- 
dents are interpreted in terms of salaries paid for extra 
instruction, it is intriguing to wonder how much of such 
failure would have been prevented had the $75,000 or more 
been spent instead for reading clinics, new types of courses, 
etc. An investment in growth and development is much 
more exciting pedagogically than an investment in frustra- 
tion and failure.” 
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Information on why students leave school, knowledge of 
what happens to them after they leave, and use of existing 
information on which students are likely to drop out of 
school, Mr. Spears believes, are basic to improvement of 
curriculum, guidance and instructional practices. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY—A REPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EpDuCaA- 
TION. Six volumes, 1947. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Vol I, 40¢; others 25-30¢. 


Many of the recommendations in this Report are as valid 
for secondary as for higher education. In fact the Commis- 
sion expressed its belief in Vol. I, Establishing the Goals. 
that the three major goals outlined for higher education 
should be reflected in high school programs. These goals, as 
set forth by the Commission, are: (1) education for a fuller 
realization of democracy in every phase of living; (2) edu- 
cation directly and explicitly for international understand- 
ing and cooperation; (3) education for the application of 
creative imagination and trained intelligence to the solution 
of social problems and to the administration of public 
affairs. 


The Commission also urges the need for extending 
tuition-free education and recommends the enactment of 
permissive legislation by states, authorizing communities to 
extend their public school systems through the fourteenth 
year. A system of accessible and tuition-free junior colleges, 
which could be established by such action, would help to 
solve the problem of additional education for competent 
students who are now obliged to curtail their education for 
financial reasons. In addition, the Commission says, ““The 
time has come to provide financial assistance (for living 
costs and other expenses) to competent students in the tenth 
through fourteenth grades who would not be able to con- 
tinue their education without such assistance . . . only in this 
way can we counteract the effect of family incomes so low 
that even tuition-free schooling is a financial impossibility.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


progress. Though a substitute bill was reported in the 
House which exempted canneries and street trades from all 
provisions of the law, the progressive age and hour stand- 
ards for all other gainful occupations, for work permits and 
for hazardous occupations were left intact. However, the 
bill did not progress beyond that point as it was killed in 
the House. 


Miscellaneous Bills 


The Massachusetts bills to prohibit night work by women 
and minors under 18 in manufacturing establishments after 
6 p.m. (instead of 11 p.m.) have been reported unfavor- 
ably. Another bill which would restore the 10 p.m. night 
work hour, which was in effect until changed to 11 p.m. 
last year, has been reported to the next Annual Session. 
The bill to establish a commission to study the advisability 
of further regulation of employment and school attendance 
of minors under 18 has also been reported unfavorably. 

South Carolina will continue to go without an employ- 
ment certificate system for enforcement of the child labor 
law as the bill to establish it was reported unfavorably. 
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